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le is gratifying to note the hearty reception 
our paper has already received, both from 


press and public. Hear what the Enquirer says: 


‘ has reached our table. 


‘‘The enterprise of the normals attending the 
B, Y. Academy is worthy of emulation by other 
institutions of learning. This year they are 
publishing Tue Normat, the first issue of which 


new academy building as it will appear when 
finished, on the front of the cover. ‘The form is 
about the same size as the Juvenile Instructor, 
published at Salt Lake, and contains eight pages 
of reading matter. The students intend issuing 
Tue Normat bi weekly during the school year, 


and it will be mailed to any part of the United 
| States or Canada for $1 per annum. 


All who 


‘have seen Tur Normat have naught but praises 


for the well-edited matter which it contains, and 
for its fine typographical work. 


O. W. Ande- 


lin is managing editor, B. S. Hinckley, business 


“manager, and the typographical work is done by 


the Enquirer job office.” 
We certainly feel encouraged. 


HEH extreme necessity for completing the 
Academy building before many weeks pass 
by becomes more apparent day by day. What 


~ the students have to endure from the noise of the 
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It is gotten up in very | 
‘neat style, in magazine form, witha cut of the 


No.2. 


cars every day is exasperating. At times it is 


impossible to proceed with the various classes 


and hear what is said. The rooms are unsuitable 
for school work and the ventilation in some o 
the rooms is simply a farce. Such an impure 
condition of the air cannot but work injury to 
the health of Students and teachers. | Besides 
this, the light is very poorly distributed, and 


we have personally talked with a number who 


have had their eyes weakened from this cause 
alone. 

Even these conditions are only a circumstanee 
compared with what it will be in the winter, 
when the days are cloudy and dark, making it 
necessary to have lamps lighted in some of the 
rooms during the daytime. Just think of it! 
Having to study by lamp light, both night and 
day! And what exposure must not the pbysi- 
cal nature be subjected to with some students 
sitting so near the stove that their desks are 
scorched, while others are thirty or forty feet 
distant facing the chilly draughts of air from the 
halls. 

We have in mind at present several cases in 
which students contracted severe colds, sore 
throats, and cramps of the lower limbs, because 
of these unfavorable conditions. ° 

It is to be hoped that nothing will hinder the 
important work of completing the new building 


with all possible dispatch. 

V I have been informed that a car load of 
furniture for the new Academy is loaded 

and ready to start, if it is not on the way already. 

There are streamers on the sides of the car with 


the following inscription, “This car is loaded 


with the celebrated ‘Orion’ school furniture for 
the Brigham Young Academy, Provo, Utah.” 


HIS is the time to study, not the time to 
4 play nor to spark. If we attempt to study 
and to spark at the same time, both will be a 
failure. It is proper and necessary to exercise 
charity and love to each other, but not that kind 
of love which breeds contempt. Avoid making 
associations with the opposite sex which, when 
the year closes, will have to be broken off to the 
distress of the young lady and possibly of the 
young man also. ‘Treat each other with all 
possible courtesy and kindness, but do not go 
any further than this. There will be plenty of 


girls after school is over, so also will there be 
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any number of young men, and there will be 
enough time in which to court whether your 
choice be in school or out of school. 

No young man has a right to rob the ladies 
of their study hours. They may be pleased to 
have you come, may treat you with the highest 
respect, still this would be no excuse for your 
coming. Now is the time to study and the lady 
students have no more time to waste than the 
young men. 


eae as should not become stereotyped 
in any one manner of conducting a class. 
From observation it has been our experience 
that when the teacher employs the hand method 
exclusively, only a small per cent. of the students 
are called upon to answer, because the teacher 
will unwittingly call upon the most enthusiastic, 
leaving out those faint hearted ones who are 
afraid to raise their arm to the square. This 
defect is more apparent in large classes, hence 
the teacher should vary his method. of calling 
for answers; how by the hand method, now by 
- the ticket or roll method, now promiscously, 
etc. The wide awake and progressive teacher 
will always modify his class arrangements to 


suit the conditions so that no student can leave. 


the class and say, ‘‘I was net called upon to 
answer one question to-day, while others have 
been called upon half a dozen times.” 


Bx way of encouraging a spirit of philosophic 
inquiry, we would like to have the students 
formulate educational gems, or maxims in edu- 
cation, such as they might discover by ‘‘ reading 
between the lines,” while studying the theory, 
philosophy and practice of education. A col- 

umn can be devoted to this division alone, and 
_ by this means many choice educational thoughts 
would be recorded and preserved. We haye 
many excellent ideas pertaining to education and 
much can be learned by comparing our theories 
with those of other schools. 


ee of the book stores are imposing upon 
the students in that the latter are charged 
variously from $1.50 to $2.00 for the same 
book. Now if this method continues the 
students will surely send East for their books 
and ‘save their money. 


N account of being delayed in getting out the 

first issue of Tun Norma, we will publish 

a few issues oftener than bi-weekly in order to 

make-up the full number of publications for the 
year. 
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The Courses for 1891-92 in the Normal 
Department. 


The Normal Department of the Academy is 
better attended this year than ever before. 

The courses offered have been re-arranged to 
meet the requirements of the district schools, 
keeping in mind also the needs of the Church 
schools. 

In the courses in the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, the Juniors will study for the first 
seven weeks Gordy’s Lessons in Psychology, 
supplemented by lectures and _ illustrations. 
Then they will take up in order the formal 
studies; object lessons, reading, grammar and 
composition, and arithmetic, for the first semes- 
ter; geography, history, spelling, penmanship, 
drawing, bygiene, and the natural sviences for 
the second semester. These studies will be 
thoroughly considered, as to the best methods of 
teaching them, devices used, ete. Prof. Cluff 
and Bro. G. H. Brimhall will be the instructors. 

The Senior course in Theory will consider first 
the definition of education, then the history of 
education, followed by the consideration of the 
persons whom education affects. During the 
second semester, school organization, manage- 
ment and school accommodations will be consid- 
ered, supplemented with readings from standard 
works in the normal library. Prof. Cluff in- 
structor. 

The Junior Post-Graduates will consider dur- 
ing the first semester, the history of education, 
and logic, the two classes alternating. During 
the second semester, systems of education will 
be considered. The English system, the Ger- 
man system, and the systems in the United 
States as represented by New York, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, and Utah. In this course there 
is also supplementary reading from the library. 
Prof. Cluff gives the instructions. 

The Senior Post-Graduates for the first sem- 
ester considers the philosophy of education, as 
represented in Tate’s or in Rosenkranz’s. Tnstrue- 
tions in philosophy alternate with those in psy- 
chology. During the second semester, the class 
will read some educational works, recitations to 
alternate with those of psychology. The works 
chosen this year are Froebel’s Education of Man, 


and Radestock’s Habit in Education. Instruc- 
tions are given by Prof. Oluff. 
The academic courses in language are 


given by Bro. N. L. Nelson assisted by Bro. 
Kmil Maeser; those in sciences are given 


by Bro. Emil B. Isgreen. With’ these 
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able instructors and_ this complete and Liter ARY 
systematic arrangement of studies, the nor- SR A PR eee poe ee 


mal course becomes at once the most proficient 
offerred in the Territory. By the beginning of 
next semester a nermal training school will be 
established, in which, under the direction of a 
competent director and critique teachers, the 
Senior Normals will organize school, conduct 
classes and go through the whole work required 
of practical teachers. Tuition in the Normal 
Training School will be free. 

Inprvipuats desirous of attending the B. Y. 
Academy, who deny themselves that privilege 
because of being so far behind in, education, are 
cheating themselves out of one of the essential 
factors that enters into and makes a successful 
_ and happy life. <‘‘Intelligence is the glory of 
God.” We might add: Intelligence is the 
glory of man. It is by that power that he rises 
above the brute creation. Not his strength but 
his intelligence do animals fear. It is not the 
object of this article to argue the necessity of 
cultivating the faculties an Allwise Creator saw 
fit to bestow upon mortal man, but we desire to 
address a few encouraging remarks to those 
young men and young ladies who are backward 
in attending the Academy. ‘The spirit of this 
institution is not one of criticism but rather one 
of charity. It is not the spirit that tends to 
keep aman down, but it is the spirit that ex- 
tends a helping hand—that rejoices in the ad- 
vancement of others. It has been the testimony 
of many an unlearned young man that when he 
became a student of the B. Y. Academy he was 
helped along by his fellow students so rapidly 
that he was astonished, when the end of the year 
arrived, at the progress he had made. A young 
man of this kind is looked upon as one having 
energy and push, and one who, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which he labors, will 
make his mark in the world. To all, whether 
learned or unlearned, and especially to the latter, 
the B, Y. A. bids you welcome. 


‘(Kunp to the right, as the law directs, 
For such is the rule of the road ; 

Keep to the right, whoever expects 
Securely to carry life’s load.” 

The above can be’ effectually applied to the 
students of the Academy in going to and from 
their respective class-rooms. If this rule be ob- 
served—keeping to the right—the confusion 
, which crowded halls occasion will be avoided. 

The duty of students is earnest, untiring 
study. 


Does It Pay to do Wrong? 

This is a question that every one should reflect 
upon and form an opinion within him or herself 
regarding it. Who is there can tell the doings. 
of a day among the children of men on this 
earth ? ey 

Could we have the evil doings of all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth for’ any twenty-four hours 
during the present year placed before us in tabu- 
lated jforrh, what a terrible showing it would 
make! All the crimes committed by the child- 
ren of Adam, during such a period, would pre- 
sent a fearfully sickening spectacle even to the 
comparatively good and pure among mortals; . 
but such a scene has been before the gaze of the 
heavens ever since the day when man first yield- 
ed to the tempter. It is not surprising then 
that ‘‘God is angry with the wicked everyday,” 
and need wwe expect anything from His lips dif-- 
ferent from the declaration that He will ‘* de- 
stroy the wicked as stubble” except they repent. 
Does it pay to do wrong? If a young man vio- 
lates law so as to seriously injure his body he 
will find it does not pay, for he will suffer in the 
flesh and the older he becomes the more acute 
his sufferings are likely to be. Should he sin 
and thus defile his spirit the results will be a 
darkened and troubled mind, a sorrowful heart 
and a miserable life, which can only be bright- 
ened by a speedy repentance and a life of devo- 
tion to right and truth. 

Does it pay the thief to steal? He may be a 
common thief who would steal a hat or a horse, 
or he may be an educated and respectable forger 
who would steal $100 or $1,000. What good 
would the hat or the money do anybody after it 
had been stolen. If we read history correctly 
we will find evidence which establishes the fact 
that wrong doers cannot escape their justice. 
They may not always meet its fullness in mor- 
tality, but the time will come when they will. 
have to appear in a Court where they cannot 
deceive, and in which they will be judged, and 
rewarded or punished according to the deeds 
done in the body, then they will find it does not 
pay to do wrong. 

“Tt never pays, 
A blunt refrain 
Well worthy of a song, 
For age and youth must learn the truth 
That nothing pays that’s wrong. 
The good and pure alone are sure, 
To bring drolonged success, 
While whats right in Heaven’s sight, 
Is always sure to bless.” 
Durra Carrrey. 
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Notes from the History of Pedagogy. 


1. Some characteristics of education among 
the primitive nations : 

* The primitive nations of the east aimed only 

at imparting knowledge based on authority, and 

therefore the learner was debarred more or less 

from free inquiry. | 


Words and symbols were studied more than 


the things they represented. 


ite priests in almost all thoteacen were the 


instructors. 
The knowledge imparted was almost wholly 
religious and prudential. 


The Jews alone opened to women the privi- 
leges of education, and these only to a limited 


ae 


The eastern nations did not look upon educa- | 
tion as a universal right, but restricted its bene- 


fits to a favored few. 
2. Characteristics of Grecian education: 


While the Asiatic nations sought to impart 


knowledge rather than train the mind, the 


Greeks were preoccupied with discipline or cul- 


ture. Their ideal was, as expressed by Plato, 
aman ‘* harmoniously ‘developed. ” 


and harmony were aimed at. 


Physical training was emphasized, among the 
Spartans as an end, among the Athenians as a 


means to an end, ni umely, ‘intellectual excellence. 


The uppermost thought in all instruction was 


WISDOM. 
Culture in the arts was regarded as highly 


important not only as an end in itself, but as a 


means of moral culturé, 


The reason was emphasized above all other 


faculties. 

3. Roman education : 

Above all Rome aimed at a practical educa 
ton. 

The Roman mind was disinclined to specula- 
tive inquiry. 

Ji Quintilian’s “ Institutes of Orator y” we 
see tie first attempt to explain the art of ee 
Weer, 

Plutarch wrote the first treatise on the Sate 
tiow of children. 

The Roman mother plays an impcrtant part 
in the education of her children. 

4, Education among the early Christians: 

Here the education: was ulmost exclusively 
religious. The training was for the world to 
come, not for this life. , 

The Bible held the first place as a text book, 
hence the instruction was literary and based on 


| these three parts is most important 4 


Symmetry 


authority. Individual initiative was 
checked or not encouraged. 

Words were studied rather than things. 

Learning was more a process of memorizing. 

The religious principle of the Christians led 
to the intellectual entranchisement of women, 
and to the rise of primary instruction. 

The discipline was harsh ond severe. 

The revival of learning during the 12th 
Centure produced Scholasticism, 
characteristics of which was the study of 
dialectics and the syllog’s n. 

Intellectuality among the the early Christians 


was very low. 


The Object of Education. 


{School Journal.) 


, What is the object of an education ? 
pare the young for complete living. How can 
they be so prepared? By fully developing the 
physical, intellectual, and moral powers. How 
can this be done? By applying the forces that 
will bring them to perfection. Which one of 
They are 
of equal importance. Should the same atten- 
tion be paid to each of these parts of our 


} nature at each period in a course of study ?. 


Not at the same time; first, the physical 
needs attention; then the moral, physical, and 
intellectual, with emphasis on the moral; 
the intellectual, physical, and moral, with em- 
phasis upon the intellectual. 

- What is morality ? 

Doing right. 

- What is right? 

Truth, goodness, and Dennlys sw Boa ae 
light. 

“Where can we find those virtues embedied 

InGod. Righteousness is Godlikeness. 

How can we study Godif we cannot see Him? 

In His works and words. His example is all 
powerful. ; 

This would seem to be religion? 

So it is, leaving out form of worship, and 
sectarian dogma. 

Then if we teach morality we must teach re- 
ligion? So it seems to us. Morality is in- 
separable from the knowledge of God. It has 
its foundation in Him, ve so is built upon 
Him. 


Some Questions. . 
‘That Senior Post-Graduates will not have .to 


answer in order to get a diploma, b tued 


either 


the main. 


To pre- 


theh . 


ca 
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‘sy, - Where were you born ? 
2. Has it proved to be money in your 
pocket ¢ 


8.. Are you any older than you were -ten 
years ago and if so why ? 

4... Do yo know much of anything ? and how 
ae a 

- What is the difference between anything 

SF auythine else? 

6. State briefly and at length just how much 
you know. . 

en ny preparing a solution of the race prob- 
lem, would you make it strong or weak ? 

8. In settling the labor question, do you use 
ege or codfish skin 4 


9. How many months are there in an off 
year?. 

10. What do you do with a case of emer- 
gency ? 

11. Please answer correctly the Chinese 
question. . 

12. Which is the easiest way out of a diffi- 
culty ¢ : 


13. Are you in favor of turning the rascals 
ont? — 

14. Do. you think the saloon ought to go ? 
If S0, where?” 


one 
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Care: of the Eyes. 


There is no hygienic point where the teacher 
can render more distinct service than in rela- 
tion.to the eyes of his scholars. The functions 
of this organ are so dependent for their perfec- 
tion upon a thoroughly sound condition of 
health, that..a complete account of their rela- 
tions would bring us in contact with most points 
of hygiene. The teacher, above all, ought to 
he best informed of the dangers, and best able 
‘to assist scholars in avoiding them.¥ Many a 
child has been taken to be stupid or obstinate 
while. probably: the real cause was, he could 


otk the ‘eye and the ear are peculiarly the 
instruments of school education, and a teacher 
who is ignorant of their essential construction 
and laws knows not the tools of his trade. 

This’ subject may well occupy our first atten- 
tion as there is no affection which is so common 
and so directly dependent on school life:. I refer 
to nearsightedness, or myopia. 

A child with normal eyes ought to be able to 
read this page, in a good light ‘ab a distance of 
forty inches, and at all intervening distances 
down to four inches; this is a very moderate 
test for young eyes. 


* 


Any child who cannot read it so far as fifteen’ 
inches off should have his eyes examined hy'a! 
competent occulist. No disease is more certain’ 
to increase if neglected. The nearsighted eye" 
is one which has too great a distance from front: 
to rear, so that the retina, which lies at the reat, ' 
is beyond the point at which the pencils of rays 
from far objects are focalized, _ : 

The farsighted eye is one that has too sito ab. 
distance from front to rear of the eye.’ Jf the’ 
above conditions are set then it’is necessary that* 
glasses be worn as ‘‘a part of the eye,” and thie’ 
selection be made by a physician’ trained to the 
special care of the eyes. 

It is believed that an eye which is predisposed 
to nearsightedness has naturally a more yielding 
and delicate envelope, which under the influence 
of close application to near vision,, yields to. the 

compression which that necessarily causes (and 
causes also in a sound eye). 

This tendency to yield may be, ‘the result ‘of 
three causes: st, us an inheritance from near- 
sighted parents; Ond. as a characteristic of weakly 
flabby children, with tissues which do not resist 
pressure well; and 3rd, as a general character" 
istic of childhood, when all tissues are soft. 

Of prevention as applied to the first of these’ 
causes, I will not speak; but the second is at’ 
once suggestive of the great importance of pre~’ 
serving ‘strength and health of the body for the 
sake of the eyes; anlas to the third, it affords: 
a hint that childhood 1s not, perhaps, a suitable. 
time for close applic: ution with the eyes. 

Robust and active children are less likely, on 
the whole. to be afflicted, both because their 
tastes lead them into the open air ther than:to’ 
books, and because they generally’ possess’ a 
tougher fibre. Angthing which depresses vital 
ity is capable of weakening the power of vision: 

Bad air in a school-room is certainly capable 
of causing bad eyes; it provokes the’ general 
condition of listlessness and languor which as 
disposes to nearsightedness. ie 

Convalescence from acute fevers, as meaeset 8 
is often associated with a weakness of the’ eyes 
which should forbid their use for’a time. Dips 
theria frequently causes a paralysis of sight; ‘the 
use of which should be prokiiiter until compl ete, 
recovery ensues. u 

The mechanical pressure exercised in the if 
of looking at near objects by the muscles ‘lised 
in fixing the globe of the eye has = nent 
tioned. fer rawhd 

The distention which this pressure: tends to 
produce is quickly recovered froin, if the oye: is 
rested often; its effects are exaggerated by" the 
excessive fineness of the objects looked at-(asnin 
embroidery and small maps and-typé) by yor 
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light, by fatigue, by sleepiness, by an over- 
heated room, or by cold feet, by tight clothing 
around the neck, by the effect of a recent hear ty 
meal, or by protracted use of the eyes, and, in 
general, by anything which causes congestion of 
the eyes. The eyes are decidedly better able to 
bear fatigue in the forenoon than in the after- 
noon. 

The position of the body is important; stoop- 
ing forward should be prohibited and the eyes 
that are normal not allowed to approach nearer 
than fifteen inches to the book or slate. 

(Concluded in neat.) 
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New Books of the Normal Library. 


“Tt is clear that in whatever it is our duty to 
act, those matters also it is our duty to study.” 
——Dr. ARNOLD. 


A book dedicated to all teachers by Francis 
W. Parker is “How to Study Geography.” 

The study of geography has suffered more 
than any other branch of study through the: 
prevalence of bad methods, and, since it is so 
importanl as a foundation of culture, all 
energetic teachers will take pleasure in perusing 
this work. 

“Preparation for Teachcrs”, ‘‘Outime of 
Course of Study of Elementary Geography,” 
and ‘‘Suggestions and Direction,” are chapters 
worthy the consideration of all teachers who 
see the importance of geography and who de- 
sire to increase theirown wisdem and Epo ledae 
bythe experience of others. 


A most useful book for primary teachers, 
who, if thoroughly interested, will infuse 
vivacity into the children and delight them is 
“Object Lessons,” by A. S. Welch. 

All primary teachers should be perfecty per- 
pared to teach object lessons, because abstract 
thinking is impossible to little children. The 
senses must ‘first be cultivated and developed 
and the period between the ages of five and ten 
years ought to be devoted mainly to this pur- 

ose. 
: Teachers, get this book and use it. You will 
be perfectly delighted with its sunplicity of 
style, so also wills ;you pupils. 

“Educational Reformers,” by R. H. Quick. 
Init we find the opinions of great writers in 
their own language. 

An account is given of the Jesuits and also 
if such educators as Ascham, Montaige, Ratich, 
Milton, Comenius, Locke, Rousseaco, Basedow 


and the Philanthropin,! Pestalozzi, Jautot, and | 


Herbert Spencer, . and, closes up with thoughts 


ee suggestions about teaching children, and 


| some vemarks about moral and “religious educa- 


tion. 


The: seventy-third edition of the ‘Normal 
Question Book” has found its w ay into the 
Normal Library. It is a suggesiive step in the 
line of i improv ement and proves to be ‘‘quite the 
thing.” Tt will be found a great aid to teach- 
ers in their work, and the student will be able 
to prepare himself for an examination. — Besides 
the questions and answers the appendix proves 
to be a mine of treasure to the teacher. 


Rhont (he Ola Seudente., 


Effie Bullock, Nettie Powelson and Eliza — 
Swenson have entered upon a mission of instruct- 


‘ing the young. We wish these ladies success. 


a 
* % 
Alex. Jameson, Alonzo Wall and Maggie 
Lewis commenced sehool August 31st—the first 
two in Emery county, the latter in Sanpete. 


Frank Neyes, one of our old time students, is 
principal of the Juab Stake Academy at Nephi, 
with Miss Alice Reynolds lady assistant. — 


KE. S. Hinckley, a graduate of last year, is 
now an assistant in the Fillmore Stake Acad- 
emy. * 

kK. R. Lyman will soon “leave, us to pursue 
his studies in the East. 


Alva Murdock m ty : found in‘ Heber teach- 
ing school. 

“A. C. Lund is ass sistant in the Sanpete Stake 
Academy. 

T. J. Yates is tething in ; Millard connty. 


Where is the mo eee ? 
Normal Items. 

The Post-Gvaduate class, in Logic, is taking 
up ‘The Gtowth of Language. wens apt 
methods of teaching by Professor Oluff, ren- 
ders it less dry than it is usually conceded to 
be. 

_j Prof. Giles has eee to teach the Nor- 
mals how to sing. Keep up your courage, 
Professor. ' 

= * 
x . 

The soul is not a vase to be filled, but rather 

a hearth which is to be made to glow,—Plu- 


tarch. 
ay 


% * ; 
The halls of the Academy are entirely inade- 
quate for our growing institution. 


THE NORMAL. 


A ee BAA maillads 


15 


LacaALs. 


Paleo tol oni eal Wat of oN] an fo Ho Lae te OP's Ha fT 


— 


RA 
i epi 
ee Falta ee 
Bro. Marser returned yesterday from Brig-; 
ham City; will soon leave again. 


Miss Lyman is now assisting in the primary 
department, besides siperintending the Ladies’ 
work class. 


WHEN can the young ladies have a military 
training schoolt We see the need of one when- 
ever they: attempt marching. 


No excuse will be accepted unless in case of 
sickness or death—or a 2b wife has come to 
see you;’  e 

‘(WHar is a pewleiceral ” <Ttis an angle 
with four sides.” ‘‘Gracious !” said the teacher 
in geometry, ‘‘ I'd like to see that angle.” 


Mr. EK, A. Wixson delivered an instructive 
lecture on Wednesday evening last before the 
Commercial Law Club—subject, ‘« Contracts.” 


Evipentty some of the students need so study 
hygiene; they have not learned the injurious 
effects of spitting on the floor—at least so it 
' Seems. 

Miss Amy Brown, our Primary teacher, 
spent one month in the Kindergarten at Provo, 
and the rest of the time during vacation at her 
home in Pleasant Grove. 


Ovcr Kindergarten teacher, Miss May Lyman, 
spent most of her time during vacation studying 
the Kindergarten profession under Misss Finch, 
the able trainer of children. 


_ Prorussor of History—What was Solomon 
noted for? First Student—Ile married the 
Princess of Egypt and Second Student 
(interrupting)-—I think he married about aun 
the princesses around that country. 


Tux elocution class is one of the largest in 
the Academy. When those sweet and strong 
voices are raised in a mighty ery of ‘charcoal, 3 
the other departments at once conclude to hold 
sessions with ‘closed coors.” 


Amona the many good articles which will ap- 
pear inj our next issue one will be of particular 
interest to all students and especially to those 
- who are unable, through lack of means, to con- 


-’ tinue their studies during the whole year. 


A Commerctan Law Club has been organ- 
ized with W. KE. Rydalch, chairman, and Her- 
man Martin, secretary. The first lecture before 
the club was delivered by Hon. W. TH. Dusen- 
berry last Wednesday evening, Weekly meet- 
ings will be held and yarious lectures given 


under its auspices. 


ees 


| ‘Inpest Bocx Store 


hice, peti teanseenetenet eicemeceramesen tees ae 
barrens ealaid 


Goop TrratmM unr 


In PRovo. AND RELTABLE Coone- 
oars YOUNG (= a 
oo sarge Cay, 
uy “vou Oy 
% Ze 
STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES, ’ 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
hlass, China and Silverware,es——=— 
Wagons, Buggies and Farm Tinploments, 
‘White Sewing Machines, Groceries and Notions, 


ome HH GRAY i 00! 


(ch 
— 


yp 


P)av1es, 


* ¥ 


Gods 6. 


AGENT— 


“Juneaie tral” hblsin tems, 
Sells All the Church Books, 


Bibles, Testaments, Historical and Poetical Works, Ke 


Ye Solicits Orders and has alweys a LargeStock 
of Books, 
oO VAST brn STREET, 


i nest cence eh ahs Se AY a Ny A 


' Provo City. 


a ak a Hm aE 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 


FOR 


. gyrownell, 


FARRER BROS. & OO, 
CARRY FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
MISSES AND GENTS SHOES, DRESS 
GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. | 


LADIES, 


Material for Ladies’ Fancy Work at Lowost Possilte 
Prices, Call and Nee us, 


4th and J Strea‘= 


te ee 


- ee 


sisbehioia 


magi ome a a 


16 THE NORMAL. 


— 


_lnere are 42 members in the music class; 
three grades; two recite the same half hour; all | 


@ freed & Br, 
are improving. 


Cur fellow, student G. A. Iverson goes to ae a = DENTISTS. Be~ 
Sanpete next Friday, and he has consented to 
look after the interests of Tum Norma there. 


‘Tue items on ‘The History of Mdueation” 


by Prof. Cluff will be especially beneficial to | 4rfificial Crowns re CPPCIALTY. 


Have ali modern instruments for the practice of | 


OPERATIVE AND PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY. 


practical teachers, Notes on Psychology by and Aridge Wor 

the same teacher will appear in our next. ~ : 
Tux class in Rhetoric B, for oral composition, SPECIAL RAtus TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

is considering the question of ‘* Protection vs. | » 20M NO. 1 | j J : Provo. 

Free Trade.” Debate was commenced on] *4* uiLpmve, Riis 


Thursday last and will be continued to-morrow. 


Ocropnr the 16th is Feunder’s Day and will ie f 
be celebratéd in proper style. Our next issue Fee eine 
will contain the full programme. ie 4)! 


‘ Bro. N. L. Nexson traveled in southern Utah, “HEADQUARTERS FOR 
in Arizona and in Mexico during recent vacation, 


endeavorin to persuade trustees to fie the | “5 2 & Sigs i 
schools hs ne furniture... d UU Rinds oft POGELIGS. 
Pror.:@uurr lectures before the County 
Teachers’ Convention next Saturday. These 
conventions we understand are free to all who 
desire to attend. Every normal should be a ee te WEG 
regular meinber. 
-Asthere, will be a vacation of a day or two ich iB _BosHaro, Mer. 


duringGeneral. Conference, it behooves ey ery 
student to put forth his best efforts until that ge, 
time and then have a rest. I ‘ ib 3 

Kc B. Iseremy spent the summer vacation in GARD NER; VV AID & Co. 
traveling both for business and pleasure. \' He *——_WHOLESALE AND RETAIL — . 
also gave nine lectures on the Elements of say fovces ett 
Physics before the Summer School of Provo. Bakers & Confectioners, 


He states that he gathered many valuable speci- 


Call and see us and we will treat you right. 


Alfred Gardiner. D. C. Waid. Jno, H. ‘Wooden, 


% 


mens at Monroe, the Sevier Valley, Park City, Lowest Prices to B.¥. A. Students.’ °: 

and other places. Goods Delivered to All Parts of the City. 
Tut Post-Graduates-‘were treated to a most "i eae 

pleasant surprise lastThursday evening. They No. 33 North J Street, . _ 

were requested to spend an hour or so that Oe Syke 

evening at their respected tcacher’s (Prof. PROVO CITY, = = = at LAH, 


Clufi’s): home. With-one or two execeptions, 
all were present and a very instructive time was 


,én¥ in discussing educational topics, in music, “> 

Lai but this was a the surpise. Afterwards, rs HOWE 4 TAFT 
they were invited into the dining-room whore ng re is 
Al, iraaititicatt spectacle met their gaze—al| WHOLESALE © REYAIL GROCERIES, 
sumptuous fruit festival, grapes, peaches, mel NS, Bee 
plums, ete., ete. The Professor stated that a 
‘‘man’s intelligence was measured by his ability 
to eat fruit,” and therefore he desired all Foreign and Di omestic Souite, 
present to eat and ‘be filled. If it were possible : 
Prof. Cluff endeared himself more fully to the 
hearts of his students, and the pleasure of that NO, 28 CENTRE STRERT, 
evening will be remembered as most happy 


experience of school life in the B. Y, A. rrovo City, : " “Utah. 


Fish, Game and Produce, 


ee ”y 


Mt al 


Y 
oi 


‘This space reserved 
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H.E. OSTERLOH 


BOOTS AND SHOES | 


Me e 
(ustom \VorK 


- ‘RePa A 


ALEX HebQuisr, 


DUNN & co, 


IRING, 
CENTRE STREET, 
PROVO, 


Choice Groceries, Shelf Hardware. 
4¥—-——FULL LINE zt 


Dry Goods and Notions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and 
Caps, Ete, 


Always glad to see our friends, and take pleasure in 
Free Delivery, 


Utah. 


attending to their wants. 


Prove ay 


atop N TS 


Rem+ mber that 
PYNE & MATBEN’S 
IS (Hi; PLACE TO BUY YOUR 
GRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, FPERFUMES, 
FANCY GOQUS, &c, 


The Cheapest House in the City 
Provo. Utah. 


JPPOSITE MEETING HOUSE, 5 . 


ee en es ene nyo 


PW. C, HATHENBRUCK & 00 


RETAIL DEALERS 


adies and Geuts Furnishing Goad: 
Dry Goods, Nations, &c. 


Waking a Specialty of all Materials Needed for 


Feney Work as Taught ia the Academy 


CK VO CITY, 


ChUEF & GO, 
PARBERS 


Ne, &. Geantre Street, Prevo. 


a A CLR E 7 
; ROPRIETORS, 
ih. WRICMING, | PROPRIETORS 


This space reserved 


for 


JULIUS JENSEN, 


ry 


The One Price 


CLOTHIER, HATTER AND FURNISHER, 


CARRIES THE MOsT EVERYTHING 
COMPLETE MARKED IN PLAIN 
_ STOC KIN THE CITY. FIGURES. 


| ‘Ten per cent. reduction for all Students. 


| THE HUB CLOTHIER, 
PROVO CITY, 


UTA 
GOAL- 


For the best Coal in town go to the 
PROVO LUMBER, MANUFACTURING & BUILDING °*., 
General Agents for Pleasant Valley Coal. 


Frames from Ladies’ Work made to order 
on short notice. 


Dealers in Sash, Doors, Mouldings, Lumber, 


| Lath and all kinds of Builders’ Supplies. 
-G. S. TAYLOR, Supt. 


S.S. JONES & CO. 


Aim to please the Bidens, and 
our goods are sure to plea ase you. 


. | 


dur Dress Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes 
and Furnishings are imported direct. 


SALL SUUN AND CHLL OFTEN. 
S. 5S. JONES & Co. 


| 


Provo EAST CO- OP, 


—DEALEKS 1N— 


CENERAL MERCHANDISE, 


SPECIALTY OF ee DRY GOCDS§, 
LEADERS OF LOW PRICBS. 
‘orner J and&7th ain or Provo. 


SPROMAEr “FO: SPruUpER rs 
WE HAVE AN ELEGANT LINE OF 


i urnishing § Eroods See 


=a 


= EVERYTHING AT WHOLESALE TO STUDENTS.——x 
CO-OP. CLOTHING DERPARBRITIM EN? 


see Dentist — a 


TEETH WITHOUT A PLATE, FILLING, CROWN WORK, 
STEADMAN’S PatTenT DENTAL PLATE, AND 
PIvoTine TEETH ALL EXECUTED IN 
THE LATEST STYLE, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
A ‘SPECIALTY, 


Made on Gold, Rubber and 
Celluloid. 


Provo Ciy, ~ ~ = 


SMOOP DRUG CO, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Wholesale and Retail pnRUGGISTS 


hve 


Toilet Articles, |/Hysicians' Prescriptions 
} Carefully Compounded 


Perfumery, Chemicals, 
DRUGS, Htc. IDAY OR NiGcGHT. 


Prove City, - Utah. 


A. SINGLETON, Manager. 


PATRONIZE THE CELEBRATED 
TROY: BTRAM LAUNURY, 
Of Salt Lake Citv. 


I CALL FOR AND DELIVER ALL BUNDLES. 
LEAVE ORDERS FOR CALLS. 


Satisfaction Positively (uaranteed, 


J. EVAN , 2611. 
OFFICE AT D. PROVO CITY. 


& R 
EXPRESS ‘OFFICE, 


PHd4 NIX ST U DIO, 


FrRowo, UDAEr. 


THE LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER. 


21N.JSt., over Booth & Wilson’s Law Office. 
Being the oldest photographic house in the city, We carry the 
most complete line of Views south of Salt Lake City, 


ACADEMY CLASS PICTURES ARE OUR SPECTALTY, 


